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MB.    LINCOLN'S   RECEPTION    AT    INDIAN- 
.    .    APOLIS. 

3,  Jsjl  •  *-•  :a  ;1w -  .'  '/J-    i  3  ,  'jui/ 

lie  Defines  Coercion  aud  Iuvasiou. 


Indianapolis,  Wlh.  Tho  filing  of  31  guus  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  train  bearing  the 
President  elect,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  welcomed  by 
Governor  Moiton,  and  escorted  to  a  carriage,  to 
which  were  attached  four  white  horses.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  consisting  of  botU  houses  of 
the  Legislature,  public  officers,  municipal  author- 
ities, military  companies  and  firemen.  Great  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested  along  the  line  of  march. 
The  President  eiect  stood  up  in  his  carriago,  ac- 
knowledging the  welcomes  of  the  surrounding 
;  houxauds. 

lie  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  the  Bates  House, 
thanking  the  people  for  the  support  jriven  by  In- 
diana to  a  true  aud  just  cause,  lie  said  that  coer- 
cion and  invasion  are  terms  much  used  now  with 
temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  not  misunderstand 
their  meaning,  nor  the  meaning  of  thoso  who  use 
them.  Let  us  get  the  meaning  of  them  from  men 
who  deprecate  ,the  things  they  would  represent 
by  their  use.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
words?  Would  marching  un  army  into  South 
Carolina  with  hostile  intcut  bo  invasion:'  I  think 
it  would  be,  and  it  would  be  coercion  if  the  South 
Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the 
United  States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its 
Ow«-foi;ts,  collect  duties,  or  withhold  the  mails 
where  tliey  are  habitually  violated,  would  any  or 
all  of  these  things  bo  invasion  or  coercion? 

Do  professional  Union  lovers,  who  are  resolved 
to  resist  coercion,  understand  such  things?  If 
they  do,  their  idea  of  preserving  the  Union  is  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  airy.  In  their  view  the  Union 
is  as  a  family  relation,  and  it  would  seem  to  bo 
with  no  regular  marriage,  but  a  sort  of  free  love 
arrangement,  to  be  maintained  by  personal  at- 
traction. In  what  consists  the  special  sacredness 
of  a  State?  I  speak  not  of  the  position  assigned 
a  State  in  the  Union  by  tho  Constitution,  for  that 
by  the  bond  we  all  recognize.  That  position  how- 
ever a  State  cannot  carry  out  with  it. 

By  what  rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being 
not  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  nation  in  soil 
and  population,  break  up  a  nation,  and  then  co- 
erce the  larger  division  of  itself  '■'  What  mysteri- 
ous right  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country 
with  its  people  by  merely  calling  it  a  State.  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  in  conclusion  that  he  was  not  assert- 
ing anything,  but  asking  questions  for  them  to 
consider  and  decide  in  their  own  minds  what  wa3 
right  and  what  was  wrong. 

Governor  Morton  was  then  loudly  called  for, 
and  spoke  in  congratulatory  terms  to  the  multi- 
tude, which  was  now  immense. 

In  the  evening,  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
welcomed  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  held  a  reception  at 
the  Bates  House,  lie  leaves  tomorrow,  at  10 
o'clock,  for  Cincinnati. 

Chicago,  llth.  Despatches  from  Decatur,  Dan- 
ville and  the  State  fine,  report  the  Presidential 
party  iu  fiue  spirits.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  briefly 
to  the  crowds  at  tho  depots. 
'  Trenton,  Ar.  J.,  llth.  Tho  President  elect  has 
accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  this  city. 


lUr.  Liincoiu'ta  l'iusre»». 

I n di anatoli:,,  Feb.  12. 

Gov.  Morton  oscoitcd  Mr.  Lincoln  and  col- 
lage to  the  Gubernatorial  mansion,  this  morn- 
ing, where  lie  took  his  breakfast. 

Mia.  Lincoln  and  two  sous  arrived  this  morn- 
ing' Ml'.  Lincoln  was  again  introduced  to  an 
iuinn  use  crowd  from  tho  balcony.  He  said  be 
bad  no  speech  to  make.  It'  he  made  a  speech 
svhetever  his  friends  wuhed  him  to,  be  would 
never  reach  the  National  Capitol. 

At  10  o  clock  this  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
suite,  under  the  eseoit  ot  the  Governor  and 
Legislative  Committee,  took  his  departure  amid 
the  shouts  oi  the  rmiltitudo. 

Caj't.  Hazard,  of  Iho  army,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  bu»  joined  the  suite. 

Moiuu3    Jud     Feb.  1 1^ —  1   1(1 

The  President'!,  train  has  ariived.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  assemblages  at  all 
stations.  Ml  the  crossings,  stations.  £tc  ,  have 
the  American  llag  as  a  digital  that  tho  roa  1  is 
all  right.  At  Lawrenceburgb  there  wa»  an  im- 
mense crowd.  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke.  He  hoped 
all  wee  Union  men  here-  and  friendly  with 
their  neighbors  across  the  river.  The  train 
moved  orTaoiid  salutes,  cheers,  &c 

Cincinnati,  Teb.  12, 
1  he  Pieadcnt'a  train  arrived  on  time  The 
streets  were  blocked  with  people,  compelling 
the  locomotive  to  stop,  aud  the  military  to  clear 
a  way  to  tho  depot  On  arrival  tho  Mayor 
welcomed  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tho  city.  He  then  cn- 
teicd  a  barouche,  under  a  uiilitaiy  escort,  and  a 
proee;«iou  of  citizens,  and  amid  chouj  of  an 
immense  multitude  pioeecded  to  the  Burntt 
Ilnuso.  The  whole  city  is  decorated,  aud  the 
wildest  excitement  prevails  Mr  Lincoln  was 
introduced  to  the  vast  .isseinblage  from  the  bT 
cony  of  the  Burnet  Hoiue  by  the  Mayor,  aud 
delivered  a  speech. 


\ v A\ & w& b  'A  \ h    V  -Acs r  ^ 


A   VALUABLE  HANUSCKIPT, 

President  Lincoln's  First  Speech  of  Im- 
portance After  His  Election  — To  Bo 
Given  to  the  Public  Library. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this  city  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February,  1861,  while  on  his  way  to  his 
inauguration,  was  the  first  public  intimation  of  his 
Tiew  of  the  situation  and  of  the  course  he  Bhould 
take  with  the  seceded  states.  It  showed  in  every 
sentence  close  thought  sad  wariness  of  expression, 
and  was  evidently  prepared  with  care.  But  it  ws> 
delivered  without  notes  or  manuscript,  and  w.is 
universally  supposed  to  be  extemporaneous,  at 
least  in  its  verbiage.  All  the  reporters  present 
thought  so,  and  took  it  down  verbatim.  About  a 
half  hour  after  its  delivery,  (which  took  place  short- 
ly before  dusk,  from  the  Washington  street  balcony 
of  the  Bates  house,)  while  the  then  editor  of  the 
Journal,  Mr.  B.  R.  Sulgrove,  was  writing  out  his 
notes  of  it,  the  complete  manuscript  was  brought 
to  him  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wanted  its  publication 
to  be  as  exact  as  his  own  utterauce.  It  had  evident- 
ly been  written  a  dsy  or  more,  for  two  heavy  eras- 
ures were  dry  and  the  ink  hardened,  and  it  showed 
marks  of  having  been  carried  round  a  while  in  some- 
body's pocket-  One  of  the  five  note  sheets  of  which  it 
is  composed  is  shorter  than  the  others,  as  if  a  line 
or  two  had  been  written  at  the  top,  and  not  being 
satisfactory  bad  been  cut  oil,  and  the  writing  con- 
tinued on  the  remainder.  A  copyist  would  have 
been  unlikely  to  do  that.  Wishing  to  preserve  so 
Interesting  a  paper,  Mr.  Sulgrove  instructed  the 
foreman  not  to  cat  it,  and  thus  he  has  kept  it  entire 
save  the  marks  of  the  "copy  hook."  Ho  atone 
time  thought  of  presenting  it  to  Butler  university, 
but  the  city  library  seems  a  more  fitting  deposit, 
lor  a  matter  of  city  history  like  this,  and  he  will 
give  it  to  that  institution.  The  following  is  the 
speech: 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  state  of  Indiana: 

I  am  here  to  thank  you  much  for  thl3  magnifi- 
cent welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  very  generous 
support  given  by  your  state  to  that  political  cause 
which  I  think  is  the  true  and  just  cause  of  the 
whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  "a  time  to  keep  silence," 
and  when  men  wrangle  by  the  month,  with  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while  using 
the  same  word,  It  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they 


"Invasion"  are  much  used  in  these  days,  and  often 
with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure, 
if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let  us  get 
exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not  from 
dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves,  who  cer- 
tainly deprecate  the  things  they  would  represent  by 
toe  use  of  the  words.  What  then  is  "coercion?" 
What  is  "invasion?"  Would  the  marching  of  an 
army  into  South  Carolina  without  the  consent  of 
her  people  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them 
be  "invasion."'  I  certainly  think  it  would,  and 
it  would  be  "coercion"  also,  if  the  South  Carolina - 
ans  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts 
and  other  property,  and  collect  the  duties  on  for- 
eign importations,  or  even  withhold  the  mails 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated, 
would  any  or  all  those  things  be  "invasion"  or 
"coercion  ?"  Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the  union, 
but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  co- 
ercion and  invasion,  understand  that 
such  things  as  these  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  be  coercion  or 
invasion  of  a  state?  If  so,  their  idea  of  means 
to  preserve  the  object  of  their  great  affection  would 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the 
little  pills  of  the  homoeopathists  would  be  much 
too  large  for  it  to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  un- 
ion as  a  family  relation  would  seem  to  be  no  regu- 
lar marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  "free  love"  ar- 
rangement, to  be  maintained  only  on  "passional 
attraction," 

I  speak  not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  state  in 
the  union  by  the  constitution ;  for  that,  by  the 
bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  however, 
a  state  cannot  carry  out  of  the  union  with  it.  I 
speak  of  that  assumed  primary  right  of  a  state  to 
rule  all  which  is  less  than  itself  and  to  ruin  all 
which  Is  larger  than  Itself.  If  a  state  and  a  country 
In  a  given  case,  should  be  equal  in  extent  of  terri- 
tory and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  what, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  state  better  than 
the  country  ?  Would  ah  exchange  of  names  be  an 
exchange  of  rights,  upon  principle?  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  state  being  not  more  than 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil  and  popula- 
tion break  up  the  nation, and  then  coerce  a  propor- 
tionably  larger  subdivision  of  itself  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary way  ?  What  mysterious  right  to  rlay  ty- 
rant Is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country,  with  its 
people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  state  T 

Fellow  citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thine,  I 
am  merely  asking  questions  for  you  to  consider. 
And  now  allow  me  to  bid  yeu  farewell, 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Speech 
Un  Lafayette  Is  Recalled 


President-elect      Abraham      Lin- 
coln's   special    train    that    bore    him 
and     his     party     from     Springfield, 
11!.,    to    Washington,    D.    C,    for    his 
inauguration,        visited        Lafayette 
after   its   stop    at   State    Line    where 
the    Lincoln    memorial    marker    was 
dedicated  Sunday.     It  was  on  Feb- 
ruary   11,    1S61,    that    the    Lain    left 
Springfield    early     in    the    morning' 
and    stalled    on     the     Wabash     rail-  j 
road      for      the      national      capital,  i 
Everywhere    along      the      line    en-  j 
thusiastie  throngs   cheered   the  Lin- J 
eolll    special. 

Aboat    200   people  were    assembled 
at     the     junction     in     Lafayette     to  I 
welcome    the    "Old     Hero"     to    the  , 
Wabash.      The    Lafayette    Artillery' 
company,   Lieut.  Chris  Miller,  com- 
manding,    had     planted     the     brass 
piece     "Tippecanoe"     upon    the     mil 
side     near     by    and     when    the    ar- 
rival   of    the    train    was    announced 
commenced   firing  a  national   salute 
of    13    guns    and    after    its    arrival  , 
fired    a    federal    salute    of    34. 
LAFAYETTE    SPEECH. 
Upon   the  arrival  of  the  train   at 
the   Junction,   Mr.    Lincoln   was    in- 
troduced   by   General    G.    K.    Steele, 
and    acknowledged    the    hearty    re- 
ception   With    which    he    was    greet- 
ed    by     citizens     in     the     following 
manner: 

"Fellow    Citizens:    We    have    seen 
great    changes    within    the    re-col- 
lection  of   some   of   us   who   are   the 
older.      When    I    first    came    to    the 
west,    some    41    or    43    years   ago,    at 
sundown    you      had      completed    a 
journey    of    some    30    miles    which 
,ou     had     commenced     at     sunrise 
ind     thought    you     had     done    well. 
Vow    only    six    hours    have    elapsed 
since    I    left    my    home    in    Illinois 
vhere     I     was     surrounded     by     a 
arge   concourse   of  my   fellow   citi- 
:ens,   almost   all    of   whom    I    could 
ecognize,    and    I    find    myself    far 
rom     home      surrounded       by    the 


me, 
we 


pa- 

our 


thousands  1  now  see  before 
who  are  strangers  to  me.  Still 
are  bound  together,  1  trust, 
Christianity,  civilization  and 
triotism,  and  are  attached  to 
country  and  our  whole  country. 
While  some  of  us  may  differ  in 
political  opinions,  still  we  are  all 
united  in  one  feeling  for  the 
Union.  We  all  believe  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  Union,  of  every 
star  and  every  stripe  of  the  glori- 
ous flag,  and  permit  me  to  ex- 
press the  sentiment  that  upon  the 
union  of  the  states  there  shall  be 
between    us    no    difference". 

The    late    T.      J.       Levering    was 

among    those     who    met    the     train 

at     the    junction    and    he     recalled 

ng   shaken   hands  with   Lincoln 


'-/ 
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LINCOLN  SPEECH 
AT  INDIANAPOLIS 
COMES  TO  LIGHT 

Famed    Document    is    Un- 
covered    After     Thorough 
Search;  Reply  to  Douglas 

INDIANAPOLIS,  May  21.— (By  A. 
p.)_Overlooked  by  the  many  bi- 
ographers who  have  delved  into 
eve  -  phase  of  his  lite,  a  speech 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  at 
Indianapolis  on  Monday,  Sept  1J, 
1853,  has  come  to  light  m  the  Hies  of 
the  state  library  here. 

Mr  Lincoln  had  come  to  Indian- 
apolis utter  making  addresses  at 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  both  or 
which  found  their  way  into  the  bi- 
ographies of  the  great  emancipator. 
He  was  Introduced  by  Cable  B. 
Smith,  Indianapolis  attorney,  who 
later  became  secretary  Of  the  in- 
terior in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  and 
spoke  to  a  large  audience  in  Masonic 
hall  for  nearly  two  hours  attacking 
Stephen  Douglas'  "Great  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty." 

Miss  Olga  Ruehl,  an  assistant  on 
the  library  force,  noticed  in  the  In- 
dianapolis' Daily  Atlas,  a  publication 
which  long  since  has  faded  into  ob- 
livion, an  account  of  a  speech  de- 
livered here  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Miss 
Esther  U.  McNitt,  widely  known 
among  librarians  as  an  historical  au- 
thority, and  who  is  attached  to  the 
state  'library  staff,  made  researches 
into  biographies  of  Lincoln  but  failed 
to  unearth  mention  of  1he  Indianapo- 
lis address. 

Other    Indianapolis    papers    of    the 
time    were    referred    to    and    it    was 
found   that   the    Indianapolis   Journal, 
address  with  brief  mention.     The  ed-  : 
address  wit   llbriei  mention.     The  ed-  | 
itor  of  the  Journal  declared  that     A  | 

more  stinging  exposure  of  a  selfish 
shameless  bit  of  demagoguism  we  i 
have  never  heard."  The  Journal  item  ) 
continued:  "Though  repeatedly  re-  , 
Quested  to  go  on,  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
clined, alleging  <cq)  his  weariness. 
from  former  speeches.  On  his  retire-  , 
ment  from  the  platform  h  !  was  voci-  j 
ferouslv  cheered." 

The  Daily  Atlas  on  Tuesday  eve-  I 
ning  devoted  some  three  columns  to  , 
a  resume  of  Mr.   Lincoln's  speech. 

Ashbel  P.  Willard,  at  the  time 
democratic  governor  of  Indiana,  was 
among  the  group  on  the  platform,  the 
Atlas  relates.  Part  of  the  account  of 
the  speech  was  "Douglas  don't  care 
whether  slavery  goes  up  or  down.  He 
tells  us  that  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence never  meant  negroes,  and 
not  only  does  he  tell  us  so  but  every 
follower  Joins  in  and  says  that  the 
declaration  does  not  apply  to  negroes.  : 
The  speaker  asked  any  democrat 
present,  if  he  would  have  the  bold- 
ness to  say  that  the  declaration  did 
not  include  negroes  as  well  as 
whites?  (Here  Mr.  Lincoln  looked 
hard  at  Governor  Willard,  who  was 
sitting  in  front  of  him).  He  never 
heard  any  one  say  so.  and  he  had 
asked  thousands.  No  president  had 
ever  said  so — no  head  of  any  depart- 
ment,  nor  a   member   of   congress." 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

tn  each   issue  o<  the  Week   B, -W- jto-  *£ 
^^'^Uustratton^hat  when  put together 

w  U  Kiv'yo"  a  very  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of 
the   immortal  .aviur  of   our  country. 

Lincoln's  Famous  Speeches 


LINCOLN'S   Rl'EECH    AT 

INDIANAPOLIS,   FEB.   12,  1SG1 

-Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Statu  of  In- 
diana: I  am  here  to  thank  you  very ■n.ujh 
for  the  magnificent  welcome,  ami  still 
more  the  generous  support  givenbyg 
state  to  that  political  cause  which  1  think 
is  the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  v.  hole 
country  and  the  whole  world. 

••Solomon  says  there  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence,  and  when  men  v/nuigle  by  the 
month,  with  no  certainty  that  thoy  mean 
the  same  thing  while  using  the  same 
word,  it  perhaps  were  a,  well  it  they 
would  keep  silence. 

••Tho  words  coercion  and  invasion  are 
much  used  in  these  days  and  often  with 
some   temper   and    hot   blood. 

"Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we 
do    not    misunderstand    the    meaning    ol 
those  who  usf  them.     Let  us  get  the  ex- 
act definition  of  the  words,  not  from  the 
dictionaries,    out    from    the    men    tuem- 
selves,  who  certainly  deprecate  the  thing* 
they  would  represent  by  the  use  ol  the 
werds.     What    then,  is  coercion.'     What 
is  invasion?     Would  the  marching  of  an 
a. my    into    South    Carolina,   without   the 
consent   Of    her   people    and   with    hostile 
intent    towards    them,    be    invasion         1 
certainly  thinic  it  would;  and  it  would  he 
coercion    also    if   the    South    Carolinians 
were  forced  to  submit.     But  it  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retain  its 
own  forts  and  other  property,  and  collect 
the  duty  on  foreign  importations,  or  even 
withhold    the    mails    from    places    where 
they  were  habitually  violated— would  any 
or  all  these  things  he  'invasion'  or    coer- 

"C"Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the  Union, 
but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will 
resist  coercion  and  invasion,  understand 
that  such  things  as  these,  on  the  part  ol 
the  United  States,  would  be  coercion  or 
invasion  of  a  State?  If  so,  their  ideas 
of  means  to  preserve  the  object  ot  their 
great  affection  would  seem  to  be  exceed- 
ingly thin  and  airy.  If  sick  the  little 
pills'  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much 
loo  large  for  it  to  swallow.  In  their  view, 
the  Union,  as  a  family  relation,  would 
seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  free  love  arrangement 
to  be  maintained  on  passionate  attrac- 
tion. ,    .. 


•Iiy  the  way,  in  what  consist  the  spe- 
cial sacredness  of  a  State?  1  speak  not 
of  the  position  assigned  to  the  State  in 
the  Union  by  the  Constitution,  for  that, 
by  the  bond,  we  all  recognize. 

"That  position,  however,  a  State  can- 
not carry  out  of  the  Union  with  it. 

"I  speak  of  that  assumed  primary 
right  of  a  Slate  to  rule  all  which  is  less 
than  itself,  and  to  ruin  all  that  is  larger 
than  itself. 

"If  a   State  and  a  county,  in  a  given 
case,   should    be   equal   in  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, and  equal  in  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, in  what,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
is   the   State   better     than     the     county? 
Would  an  exchange  of  names  be  an  ex- 
change   of    rights    upon    principles?    On 
what  rightful  principle,  may  a  State,  be- 
ing not  more  than  one-fiftieth  pait  of  the 
nation   in   soil   and    population,   break   up 
the  nation,  and  then  coerce  a  proportion- 
ally   largei    subdivision   of   itself,  in  the 
most  arbitrary   way?      What   mysterious 
right   to    play   tyrant   is   conferred   on   a 
district    of    country    with    its    people    by 
merely  calling  it  a  State?  Fellow-citizens 
1  am  not  asserting  anything.     1  am  mere- 
ly asking  questions  for  you  to  consider, 
and  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell." 
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LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 

This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  continues 
the  compilation  of  places  in  Indiana 
associated  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  were  released  in  the  last  num- 
ber. 

Lincoln  passed  through  Indianapolis 
on  his  way  to  the  inaugural  at  Wash- 
ington, and  when  his  body  was  re- 
turned to  Springfield  —  a  corpse  —  it 
was  also  brought  through  the  capitol 
city  of  the  state.  The  route  traversed 
by  the  inaugural  and  funeral  trains 
differed  somewhat,  however,  as  Cincin- 
nati was  eliminated  on  the  return  trip 
and  Chicago  was  placed  on  the  sched- 
ule. 

Inauguration  Trip — 1861 

State  Line 
Lincoln  entered  Indiana  at  State 
Line  on  February  11,  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  briefly  referring  to 
his  early  residence  in  the  state.  A 
marker  was  erected  there  in  1929 
memorializing  his  visit. 

Lafayette 
Lafayette  was  a  junction  point 
where  another  stop  was  made,  and 
here  Lincoln  spoke  at  more  length. 
His  remarks  at  this  place  were  pre- 
served by  the  press.  He  referred  to 
the  great  changes  which  had  taken 
place  since  his  boyhood. 

Thorntown 
Here  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  made 
some  brief  remarks,  and  one  of  the 
contemporary  newspapers  stated  that 
he  was  told  upon  reaching  Lebanon 
that  "The  people  of  Thorntown  fol- 
lowed the  train  on  foot  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  an  anecdote." 

Lebanon 
A  paper  reporting  the  passing  of  the 
presidential  train  through  Lebanon 
was  very  unfriendly  towards  Lincoln 
and  sugested  they  had  "seen  enough 
of  him.  Whether  or  not  he  spoke  here 
is  not  made  clear. 

Zionsville 
The  necessity  of  stopping  at  Zions- 
ville, where  the  railroad  had  a  water 
tank  located,  gave  the  people  there 
an  opportunity  to  hear  a  few  words 
from  the  President.  One  person  who 
heard  him  speak  remembered  that  he 
mentioned  that  there  was  an  event  in 
Washington  that  could  not  take  place 
until  he  arrived. 

Indianapolis 
Lincoln  made  two  addresses  at  In- 
dianapolis, one  at  the  Bates  House  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival,  February 
11,  and  another  the  next  morning  be- 
fore the  legislature.  Both  of  these 
discussions  have  had  wide  distribu- 
tion and  can  be  found  in  many  pub- 
lications.   The  Bates  House  stood  on 


the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Claypool 
Hotel.  On  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  wall 
of  this  building  is  the  following  in- 
scription, the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  memorable  speech  delivered 
there : 

Here  Feb.  11,  1861/Abraham  Lin- 
coln on/his  way  to  Washing-/ton  to 
assume  the/presidency  in  an  ad-/dress 
said  "I  appeal/to  you  to  constanWly 
bear  in  mind  that/not  with  politicians/ 
not  with  presidents/not  with  office 
seek-/ers  but  with  you  is  the  question 
shall  the/Union  and  shall  the  lib-/ 
erties  of  the  country /be  preserved  to 
the/latest  generations." 

Greensburg 
Lincoln  was  presented  with  a  large 
red  apple  by  John  Doakes  when  the 
train  stopped  at  Greensburg.  The 
President  was  introduced  to  2,000  peo- 
ple assembled  by  Will  Cumback,  and 
he  made  a  brief  reply.  In  1932  there 
were  at  least  thirteen  people  living  in 
the  town  who  remembered  seeing  Lin- 
coln in  1861. 

Shelbyville 
The  train  stopped  at  Shelbyville  and 
gave  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  citizens  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  the  rear  platform  of  the 
coach. 

Morris 
It  is  evident  that  the  presidential 
train  stopped  at  Morris  in  Ripley 
County,  but  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent made  any  remarks  there  is  not 
known. 

Lawrenceburg 
An  immense  crowd  greeted  Lincoln 
here,  and  in  his  remarks  he  said  he 
hoped  all  were  Union  men  and  friend- 
ly with  their  neighbors  across  the 
river.  This  is  the  last  town  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  or  visited  in 
Indiana,  and  the  press  dispatches  say 
that  he  left  "amid  salutes,  music,  and 
tumultous  cheering." 

Funeral  Route — 1865 
April   30 
Towns   on   tbe   Columbus   and  Indian- 
apolis Central  Railroad 

Richmond— 2:00  A.  M.  "As  the  train, 
bearing-  the  corpse  and  escort,  slowly 
passed  under  a  beautiful  arch,  a  tab- 
leau of  the  Genius  of  Liberty  weeping- 
over  the  coffin  of  Lincoln  was  pre- 
sented." 

Centerville — 3:24  A.  M.  "The  depot 
was  illuminated  and  at  least  2,000  peo- 
ple were  formed  on  either  side  of  the 
track." 

Cambridge  City — 4:15  A.  M.  "Train 
was  received  with  a  salvos  of  artillery 
and  a  very  tasty  arch  had  been  thrown 
across   the   track." 

Dublin— 4:27  A.  M.  "The  depot  in 
mourning  and  evergreen  and  an  arch 
spanned   the   railroad." 

Lewisville — "Each  person  on  train 
given  a  circular  expressing  sentiments 
of  people." 


Coffin's  Station,  Ogden's  and  Rays- 
ville — "All  appropriately  dressed  for 
the  occasion." 

Knightstown — "A  choir  chanted  a 
solemn  hymn  as  train  moved  between 
files   of  mourning  citizens." 

Charlottville— 5:40  A.  M.  "At  the 
depot  there  was  a  large  body  of  col- 
ored people." 

Greenfield  and  Cumberland — "Funeral 
train  passed  same  scenes  as  at  other 
stations." 

Indianapolis — 7:00  A.  M.  "Body  lay 
in  state  at  the  State  House  from  9:00 
A.  M.  until  11:00  P.  M.,  and  100,000 
viewed  the  remains." 

May  1 

Towns   on   Lafayette  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad 

Zionsville- — 12:45  A.  M.  "Large  assem- 
bly of  people  with  lighted  lamps  and 
torches." 

Whitestown — 1:07  A.  M.  "Around  a 
large  bonfire  are  congregated  about 
100  people." 

Lebanon — 1:30  A.  M.  "A  beautiful  arch 
of  evergreen  and  roses  erected  under 
which  the  cars  passed.  This  handsome 
structure  was  festooned  with  velvet 
rosettes,    miniature   banners,    etc." 

Thorntown — 2:10  A.  M.  "Thorntown  is 
composed  principally  of  Quakers  and 
certainly  their  assemblage  thus  to  hon- 
or the  dead  is  but  additional  testimony 
to  their  well-known  devotional  life." 

Clark's  Hill— 2:40  A.  M.  "A  congrega- 
tion   assembled   at   the    depot." 

Stockwell — 2:30  A.  M.  "Many  bonfires 
were  burning  and  lighted  lamps  were 
suspended  by  the  way  side." 

Lafayette — 3:35  A.  M.  "The  assembly 
was  large  and  orderly.  A  band  of  music- 
discoursed    appropriate    airs." 

Towns    on    Louisville,    New    Albany 
and    Chicago    Railroad 

Battle  Ground— 3:55  A.  M.  "Three 
hundred  people  slowly  wave  flags  as 
cortege  passes." 

Reynolds — 4:55    A.    M.    "Farmer.- 
their  families  have  come — some  of  them 
twenty  miles — to  pay  their  respects  to 
the   dead." 

Francisville — 5:45  A.  M.  "The  crowd 
of  people  here  flock  about  the  car  con- 
taining the  president's  remains." 

Medaryville — "The  people  are  wear- 
ing mourning  badges  and  flags  are 
drooping." 

Lucerne — 6:25  A.  M.  "Large  number 
in  waiting  to  gratify  their  uppermost 
wish  of  getting  a  look  at  the  funeral 
cortege." 

San  Pierre — "Two  thousand  people 
assembled   here." 

LaCrosse — 7:50  A.  M.  "A  nice  demon- 
stration was  made  here." 

Michigan  City — S:35  A.  M.  "An  arch 
manufactured  of  wreaths  and  roses  is 
passed  by  the  funeral  train.  It  is 
twenty-four  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet 
high  ...  A  beautiful  cross  mp.de  of 
flowers  was  placed  on  the  coffin  by 
Miss  Colfax." 

Towns  on  Michigan  Central   Railroad 

Lake — 9:30  A.  M.  "The  depot  was 
handsomely  draped." 

Gibbons — 10:05  A.  M.  "This  like  every 
other  station  along  the  route  had  its 
mourners." 
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April  10,  1936 


Mr.  Harry  M.  Coffman 
Zlonsvllle,  Indiana 

My  dear  Mr.  Coffaan: 

I  was  very  glad  Indeed  to 'hear  from  you  and 
had  already  read  in  an  Indianapolis  paper  about  the 
purpose  of  the  lions  Club  of  Zlonsvllle  to  mark  the 
place  where  Lincoln  spoke  In  1861. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  indeed  a  very 
conaasndable  project  and  1  take  pleasure  in  enclosing 
an  Inscription  which  might  help  you  at  least  to  decide 
just  what  you  would  like  to  have  placed  upon  the 
tablet  eventually. 

Tou  will  find  enclosed  the  address  of  a 
company  which  has  made  several  bronse  tablets  for 
groups  which  have  written  to  us  with  reference  to 
memorials  and  you  will  find  them  very  dependable. 

We  are  alllvery  well  here  although  I  have 
been  home  so  little  during  the  past  three  months, but 
I  have  seen  the  family  for  a  very  short  time  on  the 
two  or  three  days  when  I  have  been  running  through  Fort 
Wayne  enroute  to  other  appointments.  With  kindest 
personal  regards  to  your  family  and  other  friends,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWjLH 


Director 


Lincoln  Told  Indianapolis 
Audience  In' 61  'Rise  Up  And 
Preserve  Un ion  And L i berty ' 


((EDITOR'S  NOTE—  Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  in  Indianapolis  on  February  11,  IHIil 
— the  eve  nf  his  fifty-third  birthday.  The 
site  now  is  marked  by  a  tablet  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  C'lavpoo]  hotel,  at  Wash- 
ington and  Illinois  streets.  The,  following 
is  an  account  nf  that  event  as  it  might 
have  been  reported  by  a  present-day  news- 
paperman,) 

By   LEONARD   E.   PEARSON 

[INDIANAPOLIS,,  Feb.  11.  1861— MP) 
—Abraham  Lincoln,  traveling 
from  Springfield,  111.,  to  Washington 
to  be  inaugurated  president,  told  an 
Indianapolis  audience  late  today  that 
"it  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and 
preserve  the   Union   and   liberty." 

"To  the  salvation  of  the  Union 
there  needs  but  one  single  thing,  the 
hearts  of  a  people  like  yours,"  the 
president-elect  said  to  a  chilled 
throng  standing  in  Washington  street 
as  he  spdke  from  a  flag-draped 
balcony    of    the    Bates    house. 

"I  appeal  to  you  again  to  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  not  with 
politicians,  not  with  presidents,  not 
with  office-seekers,  but  with  you,  L: 
the  question:  Shall  the  Union  and 
shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be 
preserved  to  the  latest  generations?" 
Mr.   Lincoln  concluded. 

This  was  the  first  public  ex- 
pression of  his  attitude  toward  seces- 
sion and  his  faith  that  the  public 
would  support  him  in  preserving  the 
Union.  He  spoke  in  response  to  a 
greeting  by  Gov.  Oliver  P.  Morton, 
who   said: 

"Our  government,  which  but  yes- 
terday was  the  theme  of  every  eulogy 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is 
today  threatening  to  crumble  in  ruins, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  possesses  a  living  principle^  or 
whether,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
hour  of  its  dissolution  is  at  hand." 

When  Governor  Morton  concluded 
the  president-elect  stepped  to  the 
railing  amid  cheers. 

"You  have  have  been  pleased  to 
address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  be- 
half of  this  glorious  Union  in  which 
we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have 
my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be  within  my  power,  will 
have,  one  and  inseparably,  my  hearty 
co-operation,"  Mr.  Lincoln  began. 

"While  I  do  not  expect  upon  this 
occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washing-  j 
ton,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I 
will  only  say  that  to  the  salvation  of 
the  Union  there  needs  but  one  single 
thing,  the  hearts  of  a  people  like 
yours.  When  the  people  rise  in  mass 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  this  country,  truly  may; 
it  be  said,  'the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  them.' 


"In  all  trying  positions  in  which  I 
shall  be  placed,  and  doubtless  I  shall, 
be  placed  in  many  such,  my  reliance 
will  be  upon  you  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and  I  wish  you 
to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that 
it  is  your  business,  and  not  mine; 
that  if  the  Union  of  these  states  and 
the  liberties  of  this  people  shall  be 
lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man 
of  52  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal 
to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who 
inhabit  these  United  States  and  to 
their  posterity  in  all  coming  time. 

"It  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and 
preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for 
yourselves,  and  not  for  me.  I  appeal 
to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  not  with  politicians,  not 
with  presidents,  not  with  office- 
seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  ques- 
tion: Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the 
liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved 
to   the   latest   generation?" 

The  multitude  had  listened  silently 
and  intently,  sensing  that  perhaps 
it  as  well  as  the  speaker  might  have 
a  part  in  making  history,  but  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  finished  it  broke  into  thun- 
derous   applause. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  president- 
elect had  spoken  briefly  to  a  few 
hundred  friends  and  neighbors  who 
had  gathered  in  the  rain  to  bid  him 
farewell  at  Springfield.  From  the  rear 
platform  of  his  train  he  bespoke  his 
sadness  at  leaving  the  city  where  "I 
have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old 
man."  He  departed  for  the  national 
capital,  he  said,  "with  a  task  before 
me  greater  than  that  which  rested 
upon  Washington,"  and  he  asked  God 
to  help  him. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  Lincoln  chil- 
dren did  not  leave  on  the  same  train 
but  will  join  the  president-elect  here 
tomorrow  to  observe  his  birthday  and 
continue  the  eastward  train  ride  with 
him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  speak  at  several 
other  cities — among  them  Columbus, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Utica,  Albany, 
New  York,  Trenton  and  Philadelphia 
— as  his  train  makes  brief  stops  on 
the  journey.  The  inauguration  will 
be  on  March  4. 


IWX 


"Rise  Up,  Preserve  Union,  Liberty," 
Lincoln  Said  Here  81  Years  Ago 

Reporter  of  Today  Tells  the  Story  as  It  Would  Have 
Been  Written  Had  It  Been  Yesterday. 


Abraham  Lincoln  .spoke  in  Indianapolis  on  Feb.  fl,  1861 — the  eve 
of  his  53d  birthday.  The  site  now  is  marked  by  a  tablet  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  Claypool  Hotel,  at  Washington  and  {llinois  streets.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  that  event  as  it  might  have  been  reported 
by  a  present-day  newspaperman: 

By  LEONARD  E.  PEARSON. 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  11,   1861. — (-fl5) — Abraham  Lincoln,  traveling  from 
Springfield,   111.,   to   Washington   to   he   inaugurated    President,   told   an 
Indianapolis  audience   late  today  that   "It  is  your  business  to   rise   up 
and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty." 
"To   the   salvation    of   the   Union 


there  needs  but  one  single  thing, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours," 
the  President-elect  said  to  a  chilled 
throng  standing  in  Washington 
street  as  he  spoke  from  a  flag- 
draped  balcony  of  the  Bates  House. 

"Not  With   Politicians." 

"I  appeal  to  you  again  to  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  not  with 
politicians,  not  with  presidents,  not 
with  office-seekers,  but  with  you,  is 
the  question:  Shall  the  union  and 
shall  the  liberties  of  this  country 
be  preserved  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions?" Mr.  Lincoln  concluded. 

This  was  the  first  public  expres- 
sion of  his  aftitude  toward  seces- 
sion and  his  faith  that  the  public 
would  support  him  in  preserving 
the   Union.     He   spoke   in   response 


to  a  greeting  by  Governor  Oliver  P. 
Morton,  who  said: 

"Our  government,  which  but 
yesterday  was  the  theme  of  every 
eulogy  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  is  today  threatening  to 
crumble  in  ruins,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  possesses  a  liv- 
ing principle  or  whether,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  the  hour  of  its 
dissolution  is  at  hand." 
Crowd    Cheers    President-Elect. 

When  Governor  Morton  con- 
cluded the  President-elect  stepped 
to  the  railing  amid  cheers. 

"You  have  been  pleased  to  ad- 
dress yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  be- 
half of  this  glorious  Union  in  which 
we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have 
my  hearty  sympathy  and,  as  far 
as  may  be  within  my  power,  will 
have,  one  and  inseparably,  my 
hearty  co-operation,"  Mr.  Lincoln 
began. 

"While  I  do  not  expect  upon  this 
occasion,   or  until   I   pet   to   Wash- 
ington,    to    attempt    any     lengthy 
speech,  I  will  only  say  that  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs 
i but  one. single  thing,  the  hearts  of 
I  the   people    like   yours.    When    the 
I  people  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the 
j  Union    and    the    liberties    of    this 
country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  'The 
:  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against 
i  them.' 
"It  Is   Y'our  Business." 

"In  all  trying  positions  in  which 
I  shall   be  placed,  and  doubtless  I 
I  shall  be  placed  in   mr    y  such,   my 
reliance  will  be  upon  you  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  and  I 
wish    you    to    remember,    now   and 
forever,    that    it    is    your    business, 
and  not  mine;  that  if  the  Union  of 
i  these    states    and    the    liberties    of 
|  this  people  shall   be  lost,  it   is   but 
!  little  to  any  one  man  of  52  years 
of    age,    but    a    great    deal    to    the 
j  30,000,000  people  who  inhabit  these 
'United  States  and  to  their  poster- 
ity in  all  coming  time. 


i  "It  is  your  business  to  rise  Up 
and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty 
for  yourselves,  and  not  for  me.  I 
appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  not  with  poli- 
ticians, not  with  presidents,  not 
with  office  seekers,  but  with  you, 
is  the  question:  'Shall  the  Union 
and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try be  preserved  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration?' " 

The  multitude  had  listened  si- 
lently and  intently,  sensing  that 
perhaps  it,  as  well  as  the  speaker, 
might  have  a  part  in  making  his- 
tory, but,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  finished, 
it  broke  into  thunderous  applause. 
Speaks  at  Springfield. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent-elect had  spoken  briefly  to  a 
few  hundred  friends  and  neighbors 
who  had  gathered  in  the  rain  to 
bid  him  farewell  at  Springfield. 
From  the  rear  platform  of  his 
train  he  bespoke  his  sadness  at 
leaving  the  city  where  "I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
ha  ve  passed  from  a  young  to  an 
old  man."  He  departed  for  the 
national  capital,  he  said,  "with  a 
task  before  me  greater  than  that 
which  rested  upon  Washington," 
and  he  asked  God  to  help  him. 

Mrs.    Lincoln    and    the    Lincoln 


children  did  not  leave  on  the  same 
train  but  will  join  the  president- 
elect here  tomorrow  to  observe  his 
birthday  and  continue  the  East- 
ward   train   ride   with   him. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  speak  at  several 
other  cities — among  them  Colum- 
bus, Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Utica,  Al- 
bany, New  York,  Trenton  and 
Philadelphia— as  his  train  makes 
brief  stops  on  the  journey.  The 
inauguration   will   be   on    March   4. 


EARLY  ZIONSVILLE 

By  Adron  B.  Sluder 

LINCOLN  IN  ZIONSVILLE 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  from  the 
rear  of  the  late  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1861.  That  was  the  same 
day  he  delivered  his  now  famous 
"Farewell  Address"  from  the  train 
leaving  Springfield,  Illinois.  (L.  M. 
L.  F.  Bulletin  No.  352,  Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary  Year.")  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  be 
inaugurated  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  March  4,  1861.  His  address 
was  very  brief,  it  being  the  eighth 
of  the  kind  that  day:.  He  spoke  in 
Indianapolis  that  evening,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Indiana  State 
Legislature  the  next  morning.  That 
was  his  fifty-second  birthday. 

It  is  said  the  train  stopped  in 
Zionsville,  opposite  the  bronze 
tablet  recently  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. Lincoln  appeared  at  the  rail 
of  the  flag-draped  platform  of  the 
train  to  greet  the  people  who  had 
gathered  there  to  see  him.  There  is 
no  record  of  what  he  said  in  Zions- 
ville, but  his  short  talks  were  alike 
in  substance.  On  February  15,  he 
said,  "In  every  short  address  I  have 
made  to  the  people,  and  in  every 
crowd  through  which  I  have  passed 
of  late,  some  allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  country."  He  remarked  often 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  position 
were  without  precedent.  "It  is 
most  proper  that  I  should  wait  and 
see  the  developments,  and  get  all 
the  light  possible,  so  that,  when 
I  do  speak  authoritatively.  I  may 
be  as  near  right  as  possible."  A  re- 
mark for  short  talks  was.  "Let  us 
believe,  as  some  poet  has  expressed 
it,  'Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is 
shining  still.'  " 

A  great  crowd  of  people  was 
present  to  see  and  hear  Lincoln  as 
the  train  stopped  here,  none  of 
whom  are  living  today.  The  names 
of  a  few  were:  E.  S  .Cropper,  John 
M.  Mills,  Cannie  Alford  Mills,  Mi- 
nerva Alford  Carter  and  Trougott 
Swaim. 

In  June  1936,  the  Zionsville  Lions 
Club  ercted  a  stone  marker  with  a 
bronze  plaque  in  Depot    Park    and 
dedicated  it    to     the    memory    of 
Abraham  Lincoln.     The  dedication 
service     took    place    on      Sunday, 
June  14,  1936.     Louis  A.  Warren  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  a  former  pas- 
tor of  the  Chritsian  Church,  deliv- 
ered the  address.    At  the    close    of 
the  ceremony,  Mr.  Warren  with  the 
aid  of  the  only  civil    war    veteran 
present,  I.  T.  Huckleberry,  unveiled 
the  stone.    The  inscription  reads: 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Enroute  to  Washington 
as 
President  Elect 
on  February  11,  1861 
Addressed  the  Citizens  of  Zionsville 
at  the  railroad  depot,  which  stood 
on  this  site 
Erected  By  Zionsville  Lions  Club 
June  14,  1936 


Ut      HlSilllli 
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INTERESTING   ACCOUNT   OP   THE 

JOURNEY  OF   THE   PRESIDENT 

ENROUTE   TO   WASHINGTON 

The  following  interesting  >write- 
up"  of  president  Lincoln's  journey 
through  Indiana  on  the  first  part  of 
the  trip  to  Washington  for  his  in- 
auguration appears  in  the  issue  of 
the  Warren  Republican  under  dale 
of       Febrhary       14,       1861.  Enos 

Canutt  was  then  editor  of  the  War- 
ren Republican  which  had  been  pub-j 
lished  in  Williamsport  since  185-1  j 
and  continued  its  identity  until  ■ 
1914,  when  the  Warren  Review, ! 
which  had  been  established  here  J 
in  1898  was  merged  with  the  Re- 
publican and  the*  publication  has  j 
since  been  issued  as  the  Review-' 
Republican. 

The     President     Elect     Enroute     for 
Washington 

(From    the    Lafayette   Courier,    Feb. 
11,    1861) 

The  special  train  bearing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  suite,  together  with 
the  Springfield  Zouaves;  left  Spring- 
field on  time  this  morning.  As  a 
measure  of  precaution  a  first  class 
piolet  engine  was  placed  in  advance 
to  keep  the  road  clear  of  ob- 
structions. Twenty  miles  out  of 
Springfield  a  rail  fence,  (stake  and 
rider)  had  been  built  across  the 
track,  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
detaining  the  train  so  as  to  get  a 
glance  at  Old  Abe,  but  it  was  re- 
moved without  delay.  Although  but 
two  stops  had  been  advertised,  yet 
all  along  the  route  at  every  village 
and  farm  house,  the  people  were  on 
the  alert,  and  as  the  train  came 
sweeping  by,  rent  the  air  with  en- 
thusiastic plaudits.  Arriving  at  State 
Line  without  accident  of  special  in- 
cident the  President  elect  was  wel- 
comed by  Gen.  G.  K.  Steele  in  be- 
half of  the  Indiana  committte  in 
the    following    brief    address: 

"Mr.  Lincoln:  As  chairman  of  a 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Indiana  to  invite  and 
escort  you  to  the  Capitol,  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  on  this  occasion 
to  tender  you  in  their  behalf,  here, 
on  the  border  of  our  State,  a  cordial 
and  hearty  welcome.  Indiana,  as 
the  home  of  your  boyhood,  feels  a 
just  degree  of  pride  in  your  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  position  within  , 
the  gift  of  the  American  people.  We  j 
are  proud  to  reflect  that,  as  the 
architect  of  your  own  fortune,  Ind- 
iana was  the  scene  of  your  first  tri- 
umphs, and  I  may  say  briefly  that 
while  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of 
our  free  institutions  are  thus  ex- 
hibited before  the  world,  the  youth 
of  the  country  may  learn  from  you/ 
illustrious  example  that  the  highest 
honors   of   the   nation   are  attainable! 


through  that  indomitable  energy 
and  sterling  integrity  which  charac- 
terized your  younger  days  and  are 
the  crowning  glory  of  your  man- 
hood. Again,  sir.  in  behalf  of  (lie 
committee,  1  hid  you  a  hearty  wel- 
come   In    Indiana." 

Ml".     Lincoln's     tN'pb 

'•Gentlemen    of    Indiana;       1       am 
happy  t"   meet   you   on   this  occasion, 
and     enter    again    the    state    of    m.v 
earlj    lite,    and    almost    of    maturity 
I  am   under  many  obligations  to  you 
for  your   hind   reception,   and   to   Ind- 
iana   for    the   aid    she   rendered    our] 
cause    which,    I    think,    a    just    one. 
Gentlemen,    I    shall    address    you    at 
greater    length    at    Indianapolis,    hat  I 
not     ranch    greater.       Again,    gentle-' 
men,    I     thank    you    for    your    warm 
heart ed    rec<  pi  ion." 

Alter  partaking  of  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  State  lane  Hotel.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  his  suite,  reinforced 
by  the  i  lousier  do.legal  ion,  li  I'l  "on 
tune"  for  I  ii  I'n  j  el  to.  M  r.  Ilurrows, 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
Valley  Road,  had  charge  of  the 
train  in  person. 
Im'iuoiits   at    3 he    Lafayette   .Junction 

About  (wo  thousand  people  were 
assembled  at  the  Junction  at  La- 
fayette to  welcome  the  "Old  Hero" 
to  tile  Wabash.  The  Lafayette 
Artilery  company,  Lieut.  Chris  Mil- 
ler, commanding,  had  planted  the 
brass  piece  Tippecanoe  upon  the  hill 
.side  near  by,  and  when  the  arrival 
of  the  train  was  announced,  com- 
menced firing  a  national  salute  of 
thirteen  guns,  and  after  its  arrival 
fired  a  Federal  salute  of  thirty-four. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  il 
the  Junction  Mr.  Lincoln  was  In- 
troduced by  General  Steele,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  hearty  reception 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  our, 
citizens    in    (ho    following    manner: 

"Fellow  citizens:  We  have  seen 
great  changes  within  the  recollection 
of  some  of  us  who  are  the  older. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  west,  some 
44  or  45  years  ago.  at  sundown  you 
had  completed  a  journey  of  some 
30  miles  which  yon  had  commenced 
at  sunrise,  and  thought  you  had 
done  well.  Mow  only  six  hours  have 
clasped  since  1  lefl  home  in  Illinois 
where  I  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
concourse  of  my  citizens,  almost 
all  of  whom  I  could  recognize,  and  I 
find  myself  far  from  home  sur- 
rounded the  thousands  I  now  see 
before  me,  who  are  strangers  to  me. 
Still    we  are   bound   together.    I   trust 

in  chistianity,  civilization  and  pat- 
riotism, and  are  attached  to  our 
country  and  our  whole  country. 
While  some  of  us  may  differ  in  poli- 
tical opinions,  still  we  are  all  united 
in  one  feeling  for  the  Union.  We 
all  believe  in  the  maintainace  of  the 
Union,  of  every  star  and  every 
stripe  Of  the  glorious  flag,  and  per- 
mit me  to  express  the  sentiment, 
that  upon  the  union  of  the  states, 
there  shall  be  between  us  no  differ- 
ence. M.v  friends,  1  meet  many 
friends  at  every  place  on  my  journev 
and  I  should  weary  myself  should 
I  talk  at  length,  therefore  permit 
me  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare-, 
well." 

The  most  unbounded  enthusiasm 
pervaded  the  listeners  during  the 
speaking,  and  many  and  loud  were 
the  huzzas  that  went  up  for  "Lin- 
coln, the  Union  and  Constitution." 
At    precisely    2:40    the   train    left    for 


Indianapolis,  where  we  are  informed  I 
by  telegraph,  an  immense  concourse  i 
of  citidens  from  all  parts  of  the! 
State  greeted  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  his! 
arrival.  | 

The  following  named  gentlemen  | 
compose  Mr.  Lincoln's  suite.  Hon.! 
Edward  Bates,  Hon.  O.  H.  Browning 
Hon  David  Davis,  Hon.  N.  B.  J  add, 
Don.  K.  Jesse  Dubois,  State  Auditor, 
Col.  Summer.  V.  S.  A.  Major  Hunter, 
do..  Col.  E.  T.  Ellsworth,  Col.  Ward, 
ii.  Laron,  Robert  Irwin,  Esq.,  J.  li. 
I\icolay,  J.  M,  Hay,  his  private  sec- 
retary. D.  D.  Bates,  of  Hie  Illinois 
State  Jour.,  II.  Al.  Smith  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  his  son  Rob- 
ert   T.    Lincoln. 

There  were  no  ladies  in  the 
party;  Airs.  Lincoln  having  deter- 
.  Lined  to  defer  her  departure  for 
Washington  until  some  time  next 
week,  so  as  to  join  her  husband  at 
New  York  and  accompany  him 
thence    to     Washington. 

Al  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Woods  Manager  in  chief  of  the 
President  escort,  Win.  F.  Reynolds, 
Jus.  ilaiina.  Judge  Ball,  James  P. 
Luse  and  W.  S.  Lingle  were  invited 
to  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln  from  La- 
fayette  to   Indianapolis. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee 
of  arrangement,  Emory  Cobb,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Union  lines,  accompanies  the  Presi- 
dent party  with  a  pocket  telegraph 
instrument,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
is  enabled  to  communicate  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  any  point 
along  the  route.  This  will  be  found 
a  most  important  arrangement.  In 
case  any  accident  should  happen  the 
train  between  telegraph  stations, 
Mr.  Cobb  will  immediately  connect 
his  instrument  with  the  main  wire 
and  transmit  the  whereabouts  of  the 
train,  cause  and  results  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  the  necessary  assistance 
required,    in   a    moment's   time. 


j  Lincoln's    Reception    at    Indianapolis 

I  (From    the    Lafayette    Journal    Feb. 

,  11,    1861)  ! 

The   firing   of   34    guns  announced; 

!  the    approaching    train,    bearing    the ; 

j  President    elect    and    the    party,    ar- 1 

i  rived    at    Indianapolis   this   afternoon 

!  via   the   Lafayette   R.    R. 

j       The    President    was    received    and 

|  welcomed    to    his    once    native    state 

j  by    Gov.    O.    P.    Morton. 

Governor  Morton's  Speech 
Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  1  bid  you  welcome.  They 
avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to 
offer  their  tribute  of  high  respect 
to  your  character  as  a  man,  and  as 
a  Statesman  and  in  your  person  to 
honor  the  high  office  to  which  yo  i 
have   been   elected 

In  every  free  government  there 
will  be  differences  of  opinion,  and 
these  differences  result   in  the  form- 

!  ation  of  parties;  but  when  the  voice 
of  the  people  has  been  expressed 
throughout  the  forms  of  Constitu- 
tion all  patriots  yield  to  it  obedi- 
ence. Submission  to  the  popular  wilt 
is  the  essential-  principle  of  Repub- 
lican government,  and  so  vital  is 
the  principle  that  it  admits  of  but 
one  exception,  which  is  revolution. 
To  weaken  it  is  Anarchy;  to  destroy 
it  is  Despotism.  It  recognizes  no 
appeal  beyond  the  ballot-box;  and 
while  it  is  preserved,  Liberty  may 
be  wounded   but    never  slaii 


To    this    principle    the     i 


I 
people     o 


Indiana  men  ot  ail  parties,  are  loyal 
and  they  here  welcome  you  as  the 
Chief  Magistrate  elect  of  the  Re- 
public. 

When  our  fathers  framed  the  Con- 
stitution   they    decared    it       was      to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  j 
justice    and    to    secure    the    blessings' 
of    Liberty    to    themselves    and    then- 
posterity,    and    for    these    considers-  j 
tions    we    proclaim    our    purpose    to  | 
maintain    that    Constitution    inviolate: 
as  it  came  from  their  hands. 

This   Union    has    been    the    idol    of 
cur    hopes;    the    parent    of   our    pros-; 
perity;     our    shield    and       protection' 
aboard,    and    our    title    to    the       re-! 

.  spect  and  consideration   of  the   world! 
May    it    be    preserved    is    the    prayer! 

!  of   every    patriotic    heart    in    Indiana, 

[and  that  it   shall  be,   the  determina- 

1  tion. 

You  are  about  to  enter  upon   your 

J  official    duties    under    circumstances; 

I'.t.  once  novel  and  full  of  difficulty 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  all  good 
citizens,  without  distinction  of 
party,  to  yield  a  cordial  and  earn- 
est support  to  every  measure  of  your 
administration  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  Union,  promote  National 
prosperity  and  restore  peace  to  our 
distracted   and    unhappy    country. 

Our  Government,  which  but  yes- 
terday was  tlte  theme  of  every  eu- 
logy   and    stood    for    the    admiration 


of  the  world,  is  today  threatening  to 
crumble  into  ruins,  and  it  remains 
t-o  be  seen  whether  it  pusesses  a 
living  principle,  or  whether  in  the 
I'uilness  of  time  the  hour  ot  its  dis- 
solution is  at  hand.  But  we  are 
lull  of  confidence  that  the  end  is 
not  yet-that  the  precious  inherit- 
ance from  our  fathers  will  not  elude 
our  grasp,  or  be  wrested  from  us 
without  a  struggle  that  we  are  but 
passing  through  one  of  those  civil 
commotions  that  mark  the  history 
of  every  great  nation,  and  that  we 
.hall  emerge  from  the  present  gloom 
into  the  bright  sunshine  of  peace 
and  fraternity,  and  inarch  forward 
with  accelerated  speed  in  the  paths 
of   prosperity  and   power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  Gov. 
Morton    as    follows: 

Reply  of  the   President   Elect 

Gov.  Morton  and  Fellow  Citizens 
of  the  State  of  Indiana:  Most 
heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  mag_ 
nificent  reception,  and  while  I  can- 
not lake  to  myself  any  share  of  the 
compliments  thus  paid,  more  that 
which  pertains  to  a  mere  in- 
strument, an  accidental  instrument, 
perhaps  I  should  say  of  a  great 
cause.  I  yet  must  look  upon  it  as 
a  most  magnificent  reception  and 
as  such,  most  heartily  do  thank  you 
tor  it.  You  have  been  pleased  to 
address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in 
behalf  of  this  glorious  Union  in 
which  we  live  in  all  of  which  you 
have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be  within  my  power,  will 
have,  one  and  inseperably,  my 
hearty  consideration;  while  I  do 
not  expect,  upon  this  occasion,  or 
until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt 
any  lengthy  speech,  I  will  only  say 
that  to  the  salvation  of  this  Union 
there  needs  but  one  single  thing, 
the  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours. 
( Applause). 

The  people,  when  they  ri.se  in 
mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  the 


liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may 
it  be  said.  "The  gates  of  hell  can- 
not prevail  against  them."  (Re- 
newed applause.  I  In  all  trying 
positions  in  which  I  shall  be  placed, 
and,  doubtless  I  shall  be  placed  in 
many  such,  my  reliance  will  be 
placed  upon  you,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  I  wish  you  to 
remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it 
is  your  business  and  not  mine;  that 
if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the 
liberties  of  this  people,  shall  be 
lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man 
ot  fifty-tyo  years  of  age,  but  a  great 
deal  to  the  thirty  million  of  people 
who  in  ha  nit  these  United  States,  and 
to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time, 
it  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and 
perserve  the  Union,  and  liberty  for 
yourseU.es,   and   not    for   me. 

I  desire  they  should  be  consti- 
i  u i  iiiim II \  performed.  I,  as  already 
nil  mi, iied,  am  licit  an  accidental  ie 
struinent,  temorary,  and  to  serve 
lull  for  a  limited  time,  and  appeal 
1. 1  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  with  you,  and  not  with 
politicians,  nor  with  Presidents,  nor 
with  office  seekers,  but  with  you, 
is  i  lie  question.  Shall  the  Union 
and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try be  preserved  to  the  latest  gener- 
ations'.''      (  Cheers.  I 

Tlie  President  replied  briefly, 
when  Gov.  Morton  escorted  him  to 
a  carriage  which  stood  in  readiness 
for  him,  drawn  by  four  white  hors- 
es, and  the  procession  soon  formed 
itself  into  a  pageant  seldom,  if  ever,  , 
witnessed  here   before. 

The     procession     was     formed     of 
members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Leg- 1 
islature,     public    officers,     municipal 
authoritits,     military    and    fire    com-' 
ramies,    citizens    and    strangers. 

Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Preside n 
elect  and  suite.  His  presence  stirred 
anew  the  flames.  an,]  the  multitude, 
not  satisfied  with  this,,  followed  his 
train    throughout    its   entire    route. 

The  President  elect,  stood  in  his 
carriage  and  acknowledge  the  wel- 
come received  from  not  only  the 
brave    but    the    fair    of    our   city,    who 

seemed  to  encompass  his  route  as  if 
a   chain. 

The  procession,  upon  reaching  the 
.Jates  House,  halted  there,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  bal- 
cony, where  he  addressed  his  fellow 
citizens. 

He    said    he    came    here    to    th  ink 
them    for    the    support    given    by    In- 
diana  to  a  true  and  just   cause.      Co- 
ercision      and      invasion      are      terms 
much     used    now    with    temper    and 
hot     blood;     let     us     not     misunder- 
stand   their   meaning,    nor   the   moan- 
ing   of    those    who     use    them.       Let 
us   get    their   meaning    from    the    men 
who     depreciate     the     things     they 
would  represent  by  their  use.      What 
is     the     meaning     of     these     words;' 
Would  marching  an  army  into  South 
Carolina    with    hostile    intent    be    in- 
vasion?      I    think    il     would,    and    it 
would   be  coercion,   too,   if  the  South 
Carolinians    were    forced    to    submit. 
IJ|H     if     I  he      United     States     should 
merely    hold    and     retake      its      own 
forts,  and  collect  the  duties,  or  with- 
hold  the   mails   where   they   were   ha- 
bitually   violated,    would    any    or    all 
of  these   things   be   invasion   or   coer   ! 
cion   under  any  form,    understanding' 


that  such  things  as  tnese  on  me 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
coercion  or  invasion?  If  they  do, 
their  idea  of  perservation  is  exceed- 
ingly thin  and  airy.  In  their  view, 
the  Union,  as  a  family  relation, 
would  seem  to  be  no  regular  mar- 
riage, but  a  sort  of  free  love  ar- 
rangement to  be  maintained  by  per- 
sonal attraction. 

In    what    consists    the    special    sa- 

credness  of  a  State?      I  speak  not  of 

I  the    position   assigned   to    a    state   by 

the  Const/  stion,  in  the  Union,  for 
by  the  bond  we  all  recognize,  that 
position  a  State  cannot  carry  out  of 
the  Union  with  it.  1  speak  of  that 
primary  right  of  a  State  to  rule  all 
which  i.s  less  than  itself.  If  a  State 
and  country  possess  equal  tor, 
and  inhabitants,  in  what,  as  a  mat-, 
er  of  principle,  is  the  Slate  bettor 
than  the  country.  Would  an  ex- 
change of  names  be  an  exchange  of 
rights?  By  what  rightful  pi'incipk 
may  a  State,  being  not  more  than 
one-fifteenth  part  of  the  nation  in 
soil  and  population,  break  up  the 
nation,  and  then  coerce  the  largeT 
division  of  itself?  What  mysterious 
right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  up- 
on a  district  of  country,  w:Ui  Its 
people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  Slate? 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  conclusion,  said 
be  was  not  asserting  anything,  but 
merely  asking  questions  for  them 
to  consider  in  their  own  minds  what 
was    right    and   what   was    wrong. 

Gov.  Morton,  being  loudly  called 
for,  appeared  and  spoke  in  congrat- 
ulatory tones  to  the  gathering, 
which    was   now   immense. 

This    evening     at     7    o'clock     the 
members    of    the    Legislature    made 
their      welcome      to      the      President 
elect,    who    is    now    holding    his    re- 
[  ception    at    the     Bates     House    aftei 
which    the    citizens    extended    their 
congratulations.       The    crowd    sway- 
ing to  and  fro  through  the  hall   for- 
got    all     etiquette,      and      each      onj 
i  seems   to   strive   to   outdo    his   elbow 
|  companion     in     the      Hoosier      grip, 
j  which    Mr.    Lincoln    is    certainly    as- 
sured   by    this    time,    has    no    cnarrn 
or  fascination  in  the  touch. 

The     President     elect     and     suite 


leave  this  city  tomorrow   for  Cincin- 
natti,    at    10    o'clock,    and    leave   Cin- 
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cinnatti    for    Columbus    at    9    o'clock 
Wednesday. 

I  From  the   Warren    Republican   pub- 
lished at    Williamsport,  Indiana, 
Thursday    Feb      14,    1  Mil  I 

THE  PRESIDENT 

The    special    train,    with    Mr.    Lin- 
I  coin    on    board,    passed      this      place 
l Williamsport )    on   Monday  at  about 
'  halt   past    one  o'clock.      Halting   long 
j  enough   to  let   Mr.   Kent  off,  who  had 
i  limned    at    the    reception    at       State 
I  Line    City.       S\\\    Lincoln    came      out 
on     tie-    platform    of    the       hindmost 
|  car     and     bowed     gracefully     to       the 
large    crowd    as    the      train       passed, 
I  which    was   responded   to   with   deaf- 
ening   shouts:    all    admit    that    he    is 
a    good    looking    man. 

We    hope    he    may    prove    to    be   not 

like  the  snake  that   makes  track  and 

i  von    can't    tell    whether    he    is    going 

|  ahead    or   coming    back;    but   that    he 

Imaj    live  up  to  the  Chicago  platform 
and    enforce   the   laws   of  the   United 
States    in    every    respect;    and    drive 
'all  the  traitors  out  of  the  camp. 


LiptfHISIT  TO  INDIANAPOLIS — 

ATES  HOUSE  BALCONY 


(Written   for   the  Indianapolis   News.)  j 

The  election  of  Henry  S.  Lane  to  the 
United  States  senate,  two  days  after 
he  became  governor,  made  Oliver  P. 
Morton  governor  of  Indiana.  Many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  coming  and 
going  to  Indianapolis,  but  among  the 
first  that  the  governor  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton entertained  were  President  Lincoln, 
his  wife  and  accompanying  friends. 
The  legislature  had  invited  Lincoln  to 
stop  at  Indianapolis  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington, to  be  inaugurated,  and  sent  a 
committee  to  the  Illinois  state  line  to 
escort    him    to    Indianapolis. 

The  train  carrying  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  party  reached  Indianapolis,  from 
Springfield",  at  i  o'clock  .Monday  eve- 
ning, February  11.  ISiil,  a  .salute  of 
thirty-four  guns  (thai  being  the  num- 
ber of  states  at  that  time  in  the  union) 
being  fired  by  the  City  Grays' artillery. 
As  the  train  stopped  at  the  crossing 
of  West  Washington  and  Missouri 
streets,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  speech 
from  Governor  Morton,  who  stood  in 
his  carriage,  while  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
on  the  platform  of  the  car.  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  a  short  reply,  then  entered  the 
governor's  carriage  and  was  driven  to 
the  Bates  house,  escorted  by  a  civic 
and  military  procession,  with  Gen.  T. 
A.  Morris  as  chief  marshal,  assisted  by 
R.  P.  DeHart,  senator  from  Tippecanoe; 
Capt.  John  Love,  Moses  Jenkinson,  of 
Fori  Wayne,  representative  from  Allen 
county,  and  Laurence  M.  Vance,  of  this 
city.  In  the  iji-ueessioii  were  the  City 
Grays,  commanded  by  Capt.  F.phraim 
Hartwell;  the  Indianapolis  national 
guards,  commanded  by  Capt.  Irvln 
Harrison,  brother  of  ex  President 
Harrison,  the  Independent  Zouaves, 
commanded  by  Capt.  D.  W.  Rugg,  be- 
sides the  city  fire  department  and 
thousands  of  citizens  in  carriages  and 
on  foot,  while  a  remarkably  large  num- 
ber came  on  horseback  from  central  In- 
diana counties.  It  was  before  the  days 
of  numerous  railroads  and  before 
electric  cars  were  ever  dreamed  of. 
Speaks    from     Bates     House. 

On  arriving  at  the  Bates  house,  the 
president  was  escorted  to  the  east 
balcony  in  Illinois  street,  where  he 
made  to  an  enormous  crowd  which 
filled  the  street  his  celebrated  speech 
which  has  been  characterized  as  the 
most  adroit  and  forceful  illustration 
of  the  Socratic  method  ever  presented 
in  the  United  States.  Berry  R.  Sulgrove, 
editor  of  the  Journal,  was  with  the 
president,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  him 
the  speech  before  it  was  delivered  and 
presented  a  copy  to  him  afterward.  It 
covered  four  or  five  sheets  of  com- 
mercial note  paper,  written  in  a  small, 
clear  hand  by  the  president  himself. 
Mr.  Sulgrove  kept  It  for  twenty  years 
and  intended  to  present  it  to  the  city 
library,    but    neglected   to   do   so. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  in  his  answer  to 
the  welcome  address  by  Governor  Mor- 
ton: "I  am  here  to  thank  you  much 
for  your  magnificent  welcome,  and 
still  more  for  the  very  generous  sup- 
port given  by  your  state  to  that  politic- 
al party  which  I  think  is  the  true  and 
just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
whole  world.  Solomon  says,  'There  is 
a  time  to  keep  silence,'  and  when  men 
wrangle  by  mouth  with  no  certainty 
that  they  mean  the  same  thing  while 
ar'"  T  the  same  word,  it  perhaps  were 
as  well  as  if  they  would  keep  silence. 
The  words  'coercion'  and  'invasion'  are 
often  used  In  these  days,  often  with 
temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make 
sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  those  who 
*^e  them.     Let  us  get  exact  definitions 

■"/  these  words.     What,   then,  is  'coer- 


cion?' What  is  'invasion?'  Would  the 
niaxching  of  an  army  into  South  Caro- 
lina without  consent  of  her  people  and 
with  hostile  intent  be  invasion?  I 
certainly  think  it  would  lie,  and  it 
would  be  coercion  if  South  Carolina 
were  forced  to  submit.  But,  if  the 
United  States  should  merely  hold  and 
retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property 
and  collect  duties  un  foreign  importa- 
tions, or  even  withhold  the  mails  from 
places  where  they  were  habitually  vio- 
lated, would  any  or  all  these  things  be 
invasion    or   coercion? 

Sacredness  of  State. 
"Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the  union, 
who  spitefully  resist  coercion  and  inva- 
sion, understand  that  such  things  as 
these  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a 
state?  If  so,  their  ideas  of  means  to 
preserve  the  object  of  their  great  af- 
fection would  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills 
of  tlie  homeopathists  would  be  too 
large  for  them  to  swallow.  In  their 
view,  the  union,  as  a  family  relation, 
would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage, 


but  rather  a  'free  love'  arrangement  to 
be  maintained  only  on  'passional  at- 
traction.' By  the  way,  in  what  con- 
sists the  special  sacredness  of  a  state? 
I  speak  not  of  the  position  assigned 
to  a  state  in  the  union  by  the  con- 
stitution, for  that,  by  that  bond,  wo 
all  recognize. 

"That  position,  however,  a  state  can- 
not carry  out  of  the  union  with  it.  I 
speak  of  that  assumed  primary  right 
of  a  state  to  rule  all  which  is  less  than 
itself  and  ruin  all  that  is  greater  than 
itself.  If  a  state  and  a  country  in  a 
given  case  should  be  equal  in  extent  of 
territory  and  equal  in  number  of  in- 
habitants, to  what  extent,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  is  the  state  better  than 
the  country?  Would  an  exchange  of 
names  be  an  exchange  of  rights  upon 
principles?  On  what  rightful  principle 
may  a  state,  not  being  more  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  union  in  soil  and  popula- 
tion, break  up  the  union  and  then 
coerce  the  proportionally  large  subdi- 
vision of  itself  in  an  arbitrary  way? 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant 
is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a 
state?  Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  as- 
serting anything.  I  am  merely  asking 
questions  for  you  to  consider,  and  now 
allow  me   to   say   farewell." 


Son  Plays  Joke  on  Lincoln. 
In  the  evening,  the  state  legislature 
and  great  orowds  of  citizens  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  Bates 
house,  and  Charles  Dennis  tells  an 
amusing  story  about  young  Robert  Lin- 
coln, called  then  the  "Prince  of  Rails," 
to  off-set  his  father's  title  of  "Old  Abe, 
the  Rail  Splitter."  Robert  Lincoln  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Indianapolis 
and  during  this  reception,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln's  hand  was  being  wrung  by 
thousands  of  people  and  he  was  per- 
spiring over  the  arduous  duty  as  free- 
ly as  he  ever  perspired  over  his  rail- 
splitting,  his  eon  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Illinois  and  Washington  streets,  just 
outside  the  hotel,  and  piloted  scores  of 
mischief-loving  boys,  like  himself, 
again  and  again  tip  to  the  unsuspecting 
president,  who  gave  them  the  heartiest 
handshake  imaginable  with  one  hand 
and   mopped  his  brow  with  the  other. 

The  president's   party   went  the  next 
morning    to    the    governor's    house,    the 
"gubernatorial    mansion,"    as      it      was 
known,  and  was  entertained  at  break- 
fast.     The    house    was    a    comfortable, 
brick   one      in      West      Market      street, 
standing    in    a    large    yard    filled    with 
grape    vines    and    cherry    trees.      There 
was  a  porch  on  the  north  side,  extend- 
ing past  the  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
The    front    doors    were    colonial    and    a 
wide    hall    extended    the   full    length    of 
the  house.     The  breakfast  table  for  Mr. 
Lincoln's   party   was   placed   in  a  large 
room    about    20    by    25    feet,    that    faced 
the   hall,    the   regular   dining  room    be- 
ing too  small,  and  was  set  In  the  form 
of  an  "L."  But  this  was  the  only  thing 
unusual    about     the    preparations.       A 
i  breakfast  party  was  not  served  then  at 
112    o'clock,    as    In   these   days,    but   not 
later  than   9,  and  the  breakfast  was  a 
good  old-fashioned  one  of  substantials: 
coffee,    steak    and    rolls    and    fruit,    no 
knick-knacks,  and  everything  served  at 
once,    with    no    attempt    at    courses    or 
ceremony.        Entertaining      was       very 
simple     in     those    days,     even    for    the 
j  most    exalted    personages    in    the    land, 
I  as,   indeed,    the   anxious   times   and   the 
modest  salary  of  the  governor  demand- 
ed. 

In    President    Lincoln's    partv      were 
his   son    Robert,   his   secretary,   John    G. 
Xicholny,    and    assistant    secretary,    J 
Hoyt,    Governor   Yates,    of   Illinois,    and 
former  Governor   Moore,   Colonel   Sum- 
ner,   Major   Hunter.  Col.   W.   R.  Lamon 
Judge   Davis,   afterward    United   States 
senator  and  associate  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court;    Hon.  J.  R.  Dubois,  E.  L. 
Baker,     the    editor    of    the    Springfield 
Journal;    J.    C.    Latham,    Captain    Ells- 
worth,  R.   Irwin,   E.   M.   Hatch,   William 
Butler,    U.    Bateman,    E.    Peck,    L     W 
Ross,  W.  H.  Cassell,  William  S.'  Under- 
wood,   William    If.    Carlin    and      J.      A 
Hough.      Perhaps    the    best    remember- 
ed man  of  the  party,  after  Mr.  Lincoln, 
is   Captain   Ellsworth,   an   extraordinar- 
ily fascinating,   handsome  and   brilliant 
man,   then   only   twenty-four   years   old 
He  was  one  of  the  early  victims  of  the 
war,   being  shot   in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria,   Va,    a    few    months    afterward 
by  a  man  named  Jackson,  the  owner  of 
a    hotel    there,    from    whose    roof    Ells- 
worth   had    torn    down   a      confederate 
flag.     Indianapolis  did  not  see   Lincoln 
again   until   four  years  later,  when   his 
body    lay    in    state    at    the    old    capitol 
building  and  tens  of  thousands   In  the 
city    joined    in    grief    over    his    tragic 
death. 

WILLIAM    R.    HOLLOWAT. 
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